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Sectarianism, in its simple and natural sense, is | 


somewhat akin to the principle of division of labor 
in political economy. It is still more akin to the 
diversity of gifts in Christ's Church. IP this be 80, 
sectarianism is a good thing, 80 LONG AS IT SIMPLY 
MEANS FAITHFULNESS TO CONVICTION. 


Wiriram Po.tviarp. 


TRANSFIGURATION. 
The night wind whispers softly. Through the pines 
Tumultuous murmur rises, swells, and dies. 
The tender moonlight on the woodland lies 
And the wide forest in the moonmist shines 
The familiar lines 
Of hill and valley melt and fade—to rise 
All glorified and strange. 


With glistening silver. 


Before my eyes 
A magic power all grosser things refines. 
Breathless I gaze, remote as in a trance. 
I am no longer mortal when I see, 
Now in the moment of supreme delight, 
The tortuous labyrinth of old circumstance 
Vanish to nothingness and leave me free 
Under the boundless splendor of the night. 
-Alice Choate Perkins, in the Atlantic. 


GEORGE FOX FOR THE PRESENT DAY. 

Luther had been dead about a hundred years when 
George Fox began his itinerant and unordained min- 
istry. But history was made slowly in those days, 
and the Protestant reformation had hardly reached 
its fruit-bearing period. It was a time of religious 
storm and stress; everything, not excepting religion, 
came hard. The labors of the best of men were nec- 
essarily colored by the conditions and temper, and 
cramped by the limitations of the age. 

To understand and interpret any of the world’s 
marked characters, it is necessary to consider them 
in connection with their historic setting, and to get in 
sympathy with them in the midst of their environ- 
ment. To understand George Fox, we must, as far 
as possible, put ourselves in his place in the life of 
seventeenth-century England. After all this is said, 
in order to apply the lesson of his life, we must ig- 
nore all that was temporary and provincial in his 
acts or his utterances, and hunt for the things which 
can be appropriated and assimilated by the people 
of our time. 

Whoever can read the story of George Fox* as 
Rufus M. Jones gives it to us in this spirit, will find it 
a source of historic information and spiritual inspira- 
tion. For after all is said the founder of the 


*** George Fox: An Autobiography.” Edited, with an In- 
troduction and Notes, by Rufus M. Jones, M.A. Philadel- 
phia: Ferris & Leach. 
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Friendly faith will always remain his own best biog- 
rapher. 

Other attempts have been made to abridge the 
ponderous Journal of George Fox, but we doubt if 
the task has ever been as intelligently and sympa- 
thetically done as in the two volumes now before us. 
The excisions have been made with discriminating 
care, without breaking the continuity of the narra- 
tive, or marring the thread of interest which runs 
through it. The notes by the editor are illuminating, 
and to the reader unfamiliar with our Society’s tradi- 
tions and methods they are almost indispensable to a 
proper understanding of the story. This much by 
way of introduction, and we may give more detailed 
and direct attention to the study of “ George Fox: 
an Autobiography.” 





| It is proper to consider the man; the points at 


which his life story deals with current English his- 
tory; his distinct contributions to theological con- 
troversy and the religious ideals, and the value and 
meaning of his teaching for twentieth-century 
searchers after the truth. 

George Fox’s ministry and missionary efforts 
cover a period of forty-three years, from 1648 to 
1691. He was thus active during the reigns of Charles 
I., Charles II., James II., part of that of William 
III., and during the Protectorates of the two Crom- 
wells.. There is no evidence that he had any quarrel 
with the government, and when it did not run coun- 
ter to his testimonies he was loyal to King or Parlia- 
ment or Protector. 

A rare genius for ethics and a keen sense of justice 
were marked traits of his character, while he seems 
to have been singularly devoid of duplicity and cun- 
ning. He was tremendously in earnest, and while 
he had a fair sense of humor, and sometimes exer- 
cised it in controversy with his antagonists, his seri- 
ousness was marked, and to many may seem burden- 
some. In spite of the halo which two and a half cen- 
turies have thrown around him, he was an exceed- 
ingly human person. Separated from the distinct 
religious and reform service to which he was called, 
George Fox was not above the intellectual limita- 
tions of his time. He believed in dreams, and most 
of the seventeenth-century superstitions. There was 
a strong atmosphere of myth and miracle about him, 
and he believed himself the special and peculiar fa- 
vorite of Providence. In fact, he fancied that all his 
tormentors and persecutors; those who turned deaf 
ears to his deliverances, were specially made uncom- 
fortable by their Heavenly Father because of their 
temerity. His possession of something like the spirit 
of prophecy, the eure of bodily ills in his own per- 
son and for the benefit of others, are matters of 
record, and are accounted for by the editor on the 
| ground of psychic influence and telepathy, and that 
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is undoubtedly the easiest way to explain some of the 
experiences in the life of George Fox which tax mod- 
ern credulity. 

According to the narrative his boyhood and youth 
were characte rized by a singular innocence, and a 
seriousness almost amounting to melancholy. What 
may be called the consciousness of a great spiritual 
need oppressed him, and with it unsatisfied he was 
literally a young man of sorrows. His quest for out- 
side and professional treatment for what he called 
his “ condition ” was pathetic. The priests and the 
professors he found poor physicians and miserable 
comforters, but in his quest he made the great spir- 
itual discovery which was the center and genius of 
his system. The soul’s good physician, the “ light of 
Christ,” “the seed of God,” as he interchangeably 
called it, he found in his soul, resident, and declared 
it was so resident in every soul. This discovery, 
tested until it became a part of his consciousness, was 
his call and consecration to the ministry. For a year 
or two his speaking appeared to be more or less acci- 
dental and without method. But in 1647 his minis- 
try took definite shape, and in the following year his 
mission was well established, and we henceforth find 
him, when not in jail for conscience’ sake, engaged 
in preaching and controversy, and this was his order 
of life until the bruised and broken body gave way 
to the law of its own dissolution. 

The England of George Fox was under the cloud 
of two dominant religious systems. The Established 
Church stood for the formal and mechanical in re- 
ligion, and a fatalistic Calvinism, as yet unrelieved 
by modern interpretation, burdened the free spirit. 
Into this world Fox brought a new light. It was a 
time when bondage to the Scriptures as a book was 
well-nigh universal. We see no objections to all 
classes of Friends’ freely admitting that regarding 
many if not most of the disputed points of specula- 
tive theology, George Fox was in harmony with the 
prevailing conception and belief of his time. But we 
may rest assured that it was not the belief he had in 
common with the theologians of his day which made 
him the marked man he was, or rendered him a pio- 
neer in the field of practical religion, and the founder 
of a system of church polity as unique as the distinct 
doctrine he taught. 

While believing in the Scriptures, he put against 
blind adoration of the book, the claim that the Spirit 
that inspired the Scriptures was greater than the 
Scriptures, and belief in the infallibility and inspira- 
tion of the book, unless accompanied by the spirit 
of truth in the heart, was profitless lip service; the 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbal of a dead the- 
ology, instead of being a living faith and a potent 
practice. Take away from Fox his practical testi- 
monies regarding conduct; his theory touching pres- 
ent inspiration and the daily revelation of God to 
man, and he would have been an unknown church- 
man, contented with things as they were, rather than 
concerned to make them as they ought to be. 

Nothing is more surprising in the career of the 
first Quaker than his phenomenal industry and mis- 
sionary zeal. He gave himself little rest, and 
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brought into the service of the Society a collection of 
choice spirits like himself. He thus became a pro- 
claimer of glad tidings and a diligent propagator of 
the faith which he professed, As a missionary he 
freely used the means at his command, but meager as 
they now appear they were measurably adequate for 
the needs of the time. He did not do all of 
the work himself. In fact, at one time he sent sixty 
preachers to carry the gospel to such of the people 
of England as would hear. Surely the industry of 
the founder of our faith may be profitably imitated 
by his followers. 

George Fox did something besides preach. Not 
a little of his time and strength were spent protesting 
against wrong conditions and manifest evils. Be- 
sides he stimulated the people socially, and after it 
became certain that he must found a separate relig- 
ious society, he devoted himself to the perfection of 
its machinery. Hence, while his days were spent in 
public ministry and in practically bearing testimony, 
his nights were largely spent in conversing and ad- 
vising “with his sympathizers in behalf of order and 
system in their organization. 

It was no part of the concern of George Fox to 
turn back for obstacles, or to get faint-hearted be- 
cause he represented a feeble folk. To protest 
against spiritual and temporal wickedness in high 
places, and in the face of heavy odds, was his de- 
light. One of his last acts of service was to appeal 
to Parliament in behalf of his fellows in prison. In 
fact, he was a forceful and sometimes a successful 
lobbyist of the right sort. 

The temper of George Fox was tested in the fire 
of tribulation, and under the harrow of persecution. 
Neither space nor the purpose of this article admit 
of a review of the number and character of his many 
imprisonments. But it is well to emphasize the fact 
that a man who could endure the abominations of 
Doomsdale, and the brutalities of a seventeenth-cen- 
tury jail in England, and not have his soul embit- 
tered and poisoned, must have enjoyed large and gra- 
cious gifts of the Spirit. It is possible that we now 
have too much ease in Zion to make us concerned or 
energetic for the promotion of the truth which has 
blessed us, and would rejoice those who have it not. 

Some of the testimonies of the founder were tem- 
porary in character, and while meaning much in his 
day have little force or application in ours. The in- 
sistence regarding the removal of the hat seems to 
us almost meaningless, yet in the midst of the worldly 
pomp and outward adoration of the seventeenth cen- 
tury it meant a good deal, and may have been worth 
all the discomfort which early Friends endured on 
that account. The point is that we do not become 
lame and lifeless imitators of the mere manner and 
matter of the protests which George Fox and his 
associates made against the wrongs and follies of 
their time. For us the vital thing is to oppose twen- 
tieth-century vices, public and private, with the in- 
telligence and judgment which added light and 
knowledge give, and with the superior machinery and 
methods w hich can now be employed. The danger i is 
that we will do nothing, excusing ourselves on the 
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-core of our feebleness, numerically, and thus i 
ng the real spirit and genius of Quakerism. 

The most important legacy which George Fox left 
io the world is comprised in those everlasting truths 
which he taught, and which will be potent and prac- 
tical when the certturies have lengthened into eons. 
fhe rational relationship which he,taught as existing 
between God and man, the recognition of “ the seed 
of God ” in the soul, will always remain vital truths, 
the recognition of w hich will strengthe n and sweeten 
human life. To increase this recognition is now, as 
it always has been, the precious privilege and duty 
of the concerned Friend. In this work the experi- 
ence of the founder of our faith is of inestimable 
value as incentive and example. 

We are living in a time when the mellowing influ- 
ences of a practical Quakerism, coupled with its high- 
est possibilities in the way of fellowship are needed 
as much as they were two hundred and fifty years 
ago. The tendency towards materialism is quite as 
paralyzing, spiritually, as the prevalent formalism 
of an earlier time. 

The fact that a form of religion largely composed 
of repulsive theological propositions is losing its hold 
upon the hearts and minds of men, while pleasure 
upon the one hand and profit on the other engross 
and absorb the attention of many, makes a rational 
but reverent faith the world’s present and pressing 
need. Such a faith George Fox formulated, but did 
not perfect, leaving that task to those who should 
come after him. It is the story of his experience in 
the faith with which the abridged Journal, as we have 
it at the hands of Rufus M. Jones, deals, and we feel 
that Friends should read it, and if they do we are 
sure their interest in our religious Society will be in- 
creased, 

What better offset can there be to what sometimes 
seems a personal and public disposition to consider 
that wrong maintained is as good as right, than a re- 
vival of that tender conscience which testifies for 
truth and protests against iniquity even though it be 
popular and prosperous? For after all it is still true 
that 

“ Right is more than might, 
And justice more than mail.” 

Those who follow “ George Fox: an Autobiogra- 
phy,” to the end, will find themselves regretting that 
this man, with an iron constitution, was worn out and 
died at 67. Ignoring the outrages which the authori- 
ties in the spirit of persecution forced upon him, 
while also considering his own voluntary conduct at 
times, one is disposed to wonder, if the light of twen- 
tieth-century Quakerism does not demand as a re- 
ligious duty that men more industriously care for 
their bodies than was the habit aforetime. 

Still when the end came for George Fox, there was 
in it more of triumph than pathos. He died literally 
with his armor on. On the 11th of First month, 
1691, he attended meeting in London, and preached 
one of his most powerful sermons. On the 13th he 
quietly passed away, having remarked, before his 
spirit took its flight, “ Now I am clear, I am fully 
clear.” Thus did this disciple of the Prince of Peace, 
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ignor- | himself a nite warrior, lay down his burden and 


| pass on his legacy to his followers. 
still ours. What shall we do with it? 


PILGRIMAGE.— 


COLORADO SPRINGS, 


The legacy is 


A FRIENDLY 

LODI, SALT LAKE CITY, 
After a delightful month in California I bade 
good-bye to the waters of the Pacific Ocean on the 
sixteenth of Third month and turned my face east- 
ward. 1 made my first stop at Lodi, between San 
Francisco and Sacramento. On my way I saw a river 
that was full of water, for the rains in this section 
had been abundant, and a whole field full of golden 
poppies. At Lodi there is a Friends’ family belong- 
ing to Illinois Yearly Meeting, and I received a warm 
welcome, as visiting Freinds do not often come this 


X. 


DENVER. 


rm . ° 
way. ‘The evening was very rainy, but two of the 
neighbors came in, and as there were eight in the 


family, including three visitors besides myself, we 
had quite a meeting, and one which was greatly ap- 
preciated. These Friends live in a grape- growing but 
not in a wine-making region; they raise Tokay grapes 
for the Eastern market and seedless raisins; a bag of 
the latter made a welcome addition to the contents 
of my lunch box. 

The next morning I set out for Salt Lake City, the 
journey covering two days and a night. It was worth 
while to go up ‘the Sierras by daylight; the scenery 
was beautiful, except oc casionally when we passed 
through a snowshed. My neighbor across the aisle 
in the car was a young man from Japan on his way 
to St. Louis. He had learned English in his own 
country and could make himself understood more 
readily than he could understand his fellow passen- 
gers when they talked to him, as some of the latter 
used an idiomatic English not taught in the schools. 
We passed the Nevada desert in the night. As soon 
as we crossed the line into Utah we found systematic 
irrigation, herds of sheep and cattle, and well-tilled 
fields. 

Salt Lake City was less attractive than I had ex- 
pected to find it; the streets are all broad and 
straight, but very few of them are paved; the rest 
of them had a surface of sticky black mud. My 
chambermaid was a young Mormon convert from 
Florida, who had been there a vear; she said the city 
was the dirtiest hole she had ever been in; always 
either dusty or muddy, and sometimes both at onec. 
Except in the center of the town, the houses are 
chiefly small frame buildings devoid of beauty. In 
the afternoon a number of tourists went around the 
city in an observation car, and an eloquent and witty 
guide pointed out and described all the objects of 
interest. After this we took the train to Great Salt 
Lake, sixteen miles from the city, and passed by 
great banks of salt made from its waters. The lake 
itself was rather a disappointment, as it no longer ex- 
tends under the grand pavilion that was built over 
it, but there was a fine view of the Wahsatch Moun- 
tains, their snowy caps sparkling in the sunshine. I 
dipped my hand in the lake and tasted the mynd 
water. We returned from the lake in time for a 
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organ recital the 
President Angell, ot 
in the city 


Tebenaadle, sivlli: in honor of 
Michigan University, who was 
visiting its schools. The great organ is 
one of the finest in the country, and it was a rare 
treat to hear it, but we could not help wondering 
what the air was like when the vast building was 
filled; for the massive dome that arches the galleries, 
built of brick, ten feet thick, has no windows except 
two in the top, and there were no ventilators in evi- 
dence. 

From Salt Lake Citv to Colorado Springs the ride 
was very enjovable, although the train, which was an 
hour late at starting, was more than two hours late 
when it reached its destination. When we awoke in 
our berths in morning we were in the Rocky 
Mountain region, and the scenery all through the day 
was varied and interesting. First we passed through 
a dashing rain, and then for two hours we were in a 
swirling snow storm; but as we descended the moun- 
tains the clouds broke and we had glimpses of sun- 
shine and blue sky. As we entered the valley of 
the Arkansas the rocks assumed all sorts of fantastic 
shapes until we entered the Royal Gorge, where for 
miles the road follows the narrow rocky bed of the 
river, while the banks rise perpendicularly hundreds 
of feet above our heads, the opening at the top some- 
times being not more than seventy-five feet in width. 

At Colorado Springs I missed the flowers of Cali- 
fornia, but the air was mild, the sky was blue, and 
the grand old mountains were always in sight, the 
white dome of Pike’s Peak being the grandest of 
them all. The first morning of my stay a friend and 
I walked through a small snow storm up the South 
Cheyenne Canyon to Seven Falls; the clouds broke 
before our walk was ended, and the snow added one 
more tint to the varied coloring of rocks and trees. 
It vanished as rapidly as it fell and roads and shoes 
were dry before we reached home. The next day an- 
other friend drove me through Glen Eyrie and the 
Garden of the Gods to Manitou, where I drank of the 
waters of the health-giving spring. 

At Colorado Springs I was the guest of Elizabeth 
M. Solly, who is our correspondent in that city. 
There are not many Friends living there now, and 
these were acquainted with one another before my 
visit, with one or two exceptions. The leading citi- 
zen, William J. Palmer, is a member of Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting. He has contributed largely to 
the educational institutions of the city, has given it 
acres upon acres of land for parks, and is constantly 
improving these acres; he has also built miles upon 
miles of good roads, and tourists are allowed to drive 
through the beautiful grounds of his home, Glen 
Eyrie. On Second-day evening we had a delightful 
social gathering at the home of Dr. Solly, and on 
Fourth-day evening a meeting was held at ‘the home 
of the McAllisters, at which seventeen were present. 
There are several earnest young people here, as well 
as some who are older, who are real Friends and are 
spreading our testimonies by their daily lives. 

From Colorado Springs to Denver was a short and 
* pleasant ride. I then found myself in a busy city, 
and my stay was marked by March winds and snow 
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storms. ‘Two dave were spent in calling upon Friends, 
most of whom seemed delighted to see me. On First- 
day afternoon, the 27th, twenty persons besides th: 
family met at the home of John T. Plummer, where | 
was entertained. Most of these had not met one an- 
other before and all seemed glad to find so many 
Friendly people in Denver; four of them belong to 
the other branch of Friends, but this made no dif- 
ference in our feelings toward one another. In our 
religious meeting we were drawn very close together, 
and a general desire was expressed that there might 
be other meetings of a similar character in the fu- 
ture. Frances Darlington, 3040 Osceola Street, was 
chosen correspondent, and if traveling Friends who 
pass through the city will communicate with her 
meetings can readily be called. A few of our members 
in Denver attend the Friends’ Church and work in its 
Sabbath School; others attend the Unitarian and 
other churches either generally or occasionally; and 
nearly all of them value the principles of Friends 
and endeavor to be faithful to our testimonies. 


E. L. 


Isolated protests are wasted on men guilty of or- 
ganized theft of the public rights, and a city “ corrupt 
and contented ” will receive the treatment it deserves 
and’ wants. When Philadelphia awakens to its shame 
it will not lack the power to free itself—Philadel- 
phia Ledger. 

* & 

My researches on the question lead me to 
state that it is possible to immunize the animal 
organism against tuberculosis, as is done in other in- 
fectious diseases, and that there is good reason to 
hope for an anti-tuberculosis vaccination for man.— 
President Maragliano, of the University of Genoa. 

* % 


Edward Grubb told a company of Friends in Balti- 
more that he felt that the Society of Friends would 
be hardly worth preserving if it did not main- 
tain its position in the Free Gospel Ministry. 
Yet he recognized that in the present (av, with its 
tendency to specialism, and with its pres-wre of busi- 
ness cares, it is exceedingly difficult to maintain it. 
It cannot be done as a side issue, or without deep self- 
sacrifice on the part of the individual. But it is well 
worth what it costs.—The Friend (Philadelphia). 


* * 


We are in great danger of losing our chance in a 
world and at a time when there are great opportuni- 


ties. Underlying the commercialism and altruism 
that are natural to the times there is a strong current 
of longing on the part of men for their souls’ salva- 
tion. There is an eager, anxious desire among men 
to know how to adjust themselves to the universe. 
But in many a church the sexton is the only serious 
person in the place; the eloquent preacher in his pul- 
pit has forgotten what he is there for; the performing 
choir has no semblance of spirituality, and the big 
crowd that gathers is there for an ulterior purpose 
and not to worship God.—Thomas R. Slicer, 
address in Philadelphia, Third month 14th. 


in an 
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THE ARIAN HERESY. 


FRIENDS’ CHRISTIAN HISTORY LESSONS, NO. 14. 
Scripture Reading, John, xvi., 7-15; Acts, i., 2-5; I. Corinthians, 
xii., 3-6. 

Yet to us there is one God the Father, of whom are all things, and 
we unto him; and one Lord Jesus Christ, through whom are all things, 
and we through him.—1. Corinthians, viii., 6. 


We have seen in previous lessons that speculations 
concerning the relations of the persons of the “ Trin- 
ity ” had resulted in differences and dissensions even 
as early as the second and third centuries. About 
the beginning of the fourth century this same ques- 
tion was destined to produce a schism which rent the 
Chureh, introducing long-continued and un-Chris- 
tian strife. The attitude of both factions shows that 
Christianity had journeyed far from the loving char- 
ity of its founder and his immediate followers. God 
had been to them “ Our Father,” and the Christ a 
witness bearer to that truth on which may be built 
a noble life; that men must love God and their neigh- 
bors. Now God was the “ first person of the Trin- 
ity ” and Christ the “ second person ”; and the vital 
thing was to be able to define exactly the relation— 
even the physical relation—of one with the other. 
God had changed from a personality to know, love 
and obey, to a metaphysical entity to be analyzed and 
defined. 

The Arian controversy arose during the reign of 
Constantine, who was to be known as the first Chris- 
tian emperor, a title based on official recognition of 
the Christian Church and not on any “ new birth ” 
by which his nature was transformed into Christ- 
likeness. Arius was a presbyter of Alexandria. He 
had been educated at Antioch, under Lucian, after- 
ward a martyr for his faith. He took the position, 
already mentioned as one phase of Gnosticism, that 
it was to dishonor God to assert for him a direct re- 
lation with the material world. The Logos—or the 
Christ—was an intermediate being created to create 
the world. The son was not therefore coeternal with 
the father, though he was one with the 
father through perfect obedience to his will. 
Arius quotes extensively from Origen as well 
as from the Bible in support of his position. His 
chief antagonist was Athanasius, at first deacon and 
private secretary to the Bishop of Alexandria. He 
asserts that Arius leans toward heathenism. The 
theory of an intermediate creator is senseless since if 
this creator were material it would make necessary 
another intermediary on the side of God; while if 
of the nature of God another creator would be need- 
ed on the side of the world. The Logos, the Christ, 
the Son through whom the world was created, is of 
the nature of God; it is uncreated and etérnal. The 
Son must not be confounded with the Father, as by 
Cabellius and the monarchists, nor must it be sepa- 
rated from the unity of the Godhead, as by the fol- 
lowers of Arius. 

The Arian controversy arose about the year 318, 
a few years after the promulgation of the Edict of 
Milan, by which Constantine freed the Christian 
Church from the burden of outlawry. After a con- 
siderable period of debate and strife the Alexandrian 
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bishop called, in 321, a synod of African bishops, 
who deposed and excommunicated the heretical pres- 
byter. Arius withdrew to Palestine, where he was 
received and supported in his opinions by Eusebius, 
bishop of Nicomedia. He employed himself in exile 
in writing letters, arguments and even popular songs 
in support of his views. The controversy spread in 
Egypt, Libya and Syria, being carried on with great 
bitterness. When Constantine became master of the 
east as well as the west he found the eastern church 
in a state of distraction. It is evident that he did 
not appreciate the violence of feeling concerning the 
question; for he wrote a letter, w hich seems to the 
calm mind of to-day very sensible, in which he tells 
both Arius and his antagonists that they are disput- 
ing about “idle cobwebs of contention, spun by 
curious wits,” and entreats them to reconcile their 
differences. But matters had gone too far for im- 
perial authority to restrain them. 
ceiving this, called the council of 
month, 325. There assembled in response to his 
call 320 bishops and a much more numerous 
body of deacons, sub-deacons and lay members. The 
sessions were presided over by Constantine in person, 
seemingly with great courtesy and moderation. But 
the members of “the assembly cannot be said to have 
displaved the same qualities. After much wrangling 
and vituperation a creed was adopted representing 
the views of the Athanasian party. It stated that 
Christ was “ of one substance ” (or essence) with the 
Father, and anathematizes all “ who say that there 
was a time when he was not,” or “that he did not 
exist before he was made,” or “ that he was made out 
of nothing, or out of another substance ” than that 
of the Father. Most of those present accepted the 
decision of the council, especially as it was supported 
by the authority of the emperor. Some few, includ- 
ing Arius, refused to sign it. The “heresy ” con- 
tinued and divided the eastern church for many gen- 
erations. The western church accepted the decision 
of the council, caring little for such splitting of hairs 
as was involved in the different views. 


Tests 
Arius. 


The emperor per- 
Niczea in Sixth 


Topies.—Councils as 
The Council of Nicza, 


References.—Backhouse and Tyler’s 
Church ”; Gibbon; Emerton’s “ Introduction to the 
Middle Ages” (Ginn & Co., Boston. A very good 
book for the whole quarter); Milman’s “ History of 
Latin Christianity.” 


for Truth, Creeds, 


“The Early 


An eminent expert in one department of knowl- 
edge carries no weight of authority in any other de- 
partment of knowledge beyond that to which he is en 
titled on account of his general intelligence —Chris- 


tian Register. 
* * 


Piety is indifferent whether she enters at the eye 
or the ear. There is none of the senses at which she 
does not knock one day or other. The Puritans for- 
got this, and thrust Beauty out of the meeting-house 
and slammed the door in her face.—Lowell. 
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Epitrors: Lypia H. HALL, RACHEL W. HILLBORN, 
ELIZABETH LiLoyp, R. BARCLAY SPICER. 
BUSINESS MANAGER : CHARLES F. JENKINS. 


PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 9, 1904. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


GOOD THAT EVIL MAY COME. 

ConTINUALLY there keeps coming up in one form or 
another the question whether it is right to “ do evil 
that good may come.” When the question is put 
squarely it is rather easily disposed of; though in the 
more or less disguised forms in which it presents it- 
self one has to be pretty clear in his judgment not to 
get tripped up. Just now we seem to be in some dan- 
ger of being tripped up from the opposite direction. 
In the days when Satan was supposed to be “ going 
up and down in the earth, and to and fro in it,” the 
character he was said to assume for furthering his 
most difficult and delicate designs was that of the 
saint. Now that Satan has been retired from active 
service, except in out-of-the-way places, men, in carry- 
ing on the work that formerly he presided over, often 
find themselves in so tight a place that they are forced 
to do good that evil may come. The question is, Are 
we then to applaud them for their “goodness,” to give 
up our struggle for the good that these new recruits 
to the cause have been forced to take up? There can 
be a question only when it is uncertain whether there 
has been a true conversion or whether it is merely 
a trick to draw good people into a share of evil doing. 

One would think that the case in New York city 
would be very easily disposed of by those who have 
fought corrupt Tammany rule so long and so success- 
fully that Tammany actually had to surrender and 
make a genuine attempt at good government in order 
to get in power, and has had to keep the promise in 
order to stay long enough to become fairly estab- 
lished again and to have any hope of being a power 
in national politics. Jf this notorious organization 
has become truly converted to the idea of good muni- 
cipal government it is the greatest miracle of all the 
ages, and there is all the evidence possible that no 
such conversion has occurred. And yet a great op- 
ponent of evil in New York is subjeeted to much ad- 
verse criticism because he does not fold his hands 
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those who are known to be the bitterest enemies of 
reform but who are sharp enough to adopt quasi-re- 
form tactics when it seems necessary. Dr. Park- 
hurst’s appeals, which are always rather noisy, to be 
sure, are spoken of as “ uncalled-for attacks,’ and 
“his failure to encourage the administration in its 
worthy efforts is causing astonishment among his 
friends,” as one dispatch from New York puts it. 
One of the great dailies, one that stands for reform, 
speaks of the “spiteful and petty backbiting of this 
particular clergyman.” However it may seem to the 
friends of good government in New York, at a little 
distance it seems very plain that a great many of the 
lesser allies of the reform movement are being led 
over to the enemy by a rather open bit of stratagem. 
That is a question for the knowing ones in New York 
to settle among themselves. 

The particular occasion of this writing is the good 
things that appear in bad papers. A Friend sends us 
some excellent verses, suggesting that we publish 
them in Tur Frrenn’s.Inretticencer. The verses 
contain what might be called, as the Friend said, 
“good Friendly sentiment,” but the clipping was 
from the yellowest of all the yellow journals, a paper 
that is felt to be one of the most formidable forces 
of evil in the country. This paper and those like it 
are busily engaged in keeping alive, by the arrange- 
ment and manner of telling the news, the 
war, the spirit of mob violence. 


spirit of 
Whatever is foolish 
or wicked is heralded in big letters and in flaring col- 
ors, so that with such a daily visitor in our homes, it 
would be absolutely impossible to bring up one’s e':il- 
dren to be sturdy champions of the good and the 
eternal things of this life. These papers are daily 
making of no effect the teachings we are trying week- 
ly to make effective in First-day School, in our meet- 
ings, and more or less constantly in our 
And yet along with the bad in them 
there is a great deal of good. It is that, partly, 
that makes them so formidable. It is indeed the de- 
liberate policy of those who manage these papers to 
buy sermons, devotional and other poetry, the best 
religious and literary productions they can get—for 
they insist that anything can be bought. Now, shall 
Tue Frienp’s InrELLIGENcER be hospitable and copy 
good sentiments wherever it finds them, and so do 


its mite toward booming the circulation of a paper 


homes. 


that is, deliberately or ignorantly, however it be, wi- 
doing the very work we are interested in? Shall we 
buy the miserable yellow journal for its pious or 
wisely moralizing editorials, its “ Friendly senti- 
ments,” and swallow all the rest as good measure? 


now and complacently leave the work of reform to | Shall we take it into our homes, and let our children 


i 
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get hold of it? We had better wait till the end of 
the week or the end of the month to get our news 
than infect ourselves and our homes with the germs 
of war and mob violence and divorce. 
necessary to do even that. In the very city where 
the worst of these germ carriers is issued there are 
papers that have literary and ethical ideals. If their 
circulation is small and the small success they have 


But it is not 


deters men who might care to do so from engaging 
in wholesome journalism in our smaller cities, we who 
are picking around in the yellow journals for the 
‘ good ’ 


sible. 


* things they have in them are partly respon- 


CURRENT EVENTS 

The governments of Italy and Austria have con- 
cluded a complete agreement regarding affairs in the 
Balkans by which the status quo in those States is as- 
sured, both Powers pledging themselves not to un- 
dertake territorial occupation. The Powers signa- 
tory to the treaty of Berlin have been notified of the 
Austro-Italian agreement, which is considered as 
putting an effectual stop to the troubles in the Bal- 
kan States, and as eliminating the possibility of their 
being used as instruments for aiding a Macedonian 
uprising in the spring. 


The railroad companies have been notified by the 
Pullman Car Company that, with sanitary conditions 
largely in view, that company has adopted a new 
standard sleeper which differs much from the ornate 
cars built a few years ago. The new standard is se- 
verely plain and devoid of all scroll and grill work. 
The upholstery has been reduced materi ially and all 
the angles possible have been taken from the interior. 
Imported mohair has been adopted as a standard cur- 
tain, and the entire design, decoration and furnishing 
is planned with a view of minimizing the work of 
cleaning the car and preventing the lodgment of 
germs. All Pullman cars will be built on the same 
plan and after the same pattern. As rapidly as the 
elaborate cars can be sent to the shops for repairs 
they will be made to conform with the new pattern. 


That promiscuous immigration has become a seri- 
ous question with England was shown when the Alien 
Immigration bill was introduced in the House of 
Commons on the 29th. There is noted in England an 
increase of crime, due to the admission of a class of 
aliens who would be refused admission into the 
United States. There is no intention to interfere 
with the immigration of foreigners generally, but 
only with the class of unde sirable immigrants "who 
are displacing the British laborer, with the result 
that the feeling between foreigners and Britishers, es- 
pecially in London, is becoming a serious menace to 
the maintenance of law and order. In 1902, 66,471 
foreign immigrants landed at the ports of the United 
Kingdom, or only about one-tenth of the total for the 
same year in the United States, and about one-thir- 


teenth of the arrivals in this country in 1903. As in 
our own case, Austria-Hungary, Poland, Russia and 
Italy were the largest contributors. The population 
in Great Britain is more than 345 to the square mile, 
while in the United States it is only 
the square mile. 


26.56 persons to 


Consul-General Robert P. Skinner, at Marseilles, 
has called attention to defects of some of our immi- 
gration laws that ought to claim the early attention 
of Congress. Thousands of Syrians, Armenians and 
Greeks pass through Marseilles en route to America. 
This emigration, he si ays, is deteriorating greatly, and 
he suggests that examination as to fitness to enter un- 
der our laws be made at the home port instead of af- 
ter they have arrived in America. In this way dis- 
appointment and distress would be prevented, and the 
Federal authorities would be materially 
keeping out undesirable arrivals. 


assisted 


The trustees of Berea College, Ky., on the 30th re- 
ceived and accepted a gift of $30,000 from Andrew 
Carnegie. The latter’s gift is prompted, it is 
thought, by the action of the Kentucky Legislature in 
passing a bill prohibiting the co-education of whites 
and blacks. The trustees are making a hard fight to 
have the legislative act declared unconstitutional, and 
they are needing money. 

To a resolution adopted by the Congress of Cham- 
bers of Commerce at Montreal last summer favoring 
federation of Canada and Newfoundland, the New- 
foundland Government has now replied that, while 
appreciating the high interest manifested by the said 
Congress in the colony’s affairs, it could not coneur 
that the present time was opportune for the opening 
of negotiations toward a union with Canada. 

The New York city press has been practically a 
unit in opposition to the enactment of the bill to per 
mit the destruction or incumbrance of the small 
parks by the erection of “ temporary ” school build- 
ings in them, and representatives of about forty civic, 
educational and philanthropic organizations appeared 
at Albany to oppose the bill. The only person ap- 
pearing in favor of the bill was the Corporation Coun- 
sel, representing the city administration. While 
the opponents of the bill are in entire accord with the 
desire of the city administration to provide adequate 
school accommodations, they are of opinion that the 
proposed bill creates a greater evil than that sought 
to be remedied; and that, while it is of great import- 
ance that children who can now go to school but half 
time should be adequately provided for, it is even 
more essential that all the children of the city should 
have ample opportunity for healthy recreation and 
play. 


By royal decree issued at Belgrade, Servia, all 
the high army officers implicated in the palace murder 
have been retired from the King’s service, a first step 
toward settling the question of the treatment of 
the assassins of King Alexander and Queen Draga. 
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The King is now trying to pacify those Powers which 
practically broke off diplomatic relations with Servia 
when the regicides were retained in power. The re- 
turn of the foreign diplomatic representatives is now 
expected. 


BIRTHS. 
ROGERS.—At Medford, N. J., Third month llth, 1904, to 


Edward and Anna L. Rogers, a daughter, who is named Marian 
G. Rogers. 


WIDDIFIELD.—At Sandford, Ontario, Canada, Third month 
24th, 1904, to Benjamin and Estella Widdifield, a son, who is 
named James Harman Grant Widdifield, grandson of James and 
Emeline Widdifield. 


MARRIAGES. 


RICH—TOMLINSON.—Third month 23d, 1904, by Friends’ 
ceremony, in the presence of the Mayor of Philadelphia, J. Clif- 
ford Rich, a member of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting of 
Friends (Race Street), to Catherine F. Tomlinson, of Byberry 
Township, Philadelphia. 

WALTON—KIRKBRIDE.—At the home of the bride's 
parents, near Medford, N. J., on Fourth-day, Third month 23d, 
1904, Levi Lippincott Walton, youngest son of the late Levi 
and Elizabeth Walton, to Anna Wills Kirkbride, second daugh- 
ter of Charles P. and Henrietta Kirkbride. 


DEATHS. 

BROWN.—On Third month 8th, 1904, at the home of his 
daughter, near Cedarville, Ohio, Nixon G. Brown, aged 77 years. 
He was a member of Green Plain Monthly Meeting, and for 
many years one of its elders. His family was among the 
pioneer settlers of Green County, Ohio, coming from Loudoun 
County, Va., in 1834. Within the past year he and his esti- 
mable wife passed the golden milestone of married life. He 
leaves an invalid wife, Hannah P. Wilson, and two daughters, 
Lizzie B. Wolford and Hattie B. Madden. He was a devoted 
husband, a kind and indulgent father, and a true friend; and 
the memory of his many virtues are a rich legacy. 

M. J. W. 

DAVIS.—In Willistown, Chester County, Pa., on Third 
month 28th, 1904, Mary A. Davis, in the 78th year of her age, 
a member of Goshen Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

GARRETTSON.—At the home of her brother, Joel V. Gar- 
rettson, near Bendersville Station, Adams County, Pa., Third 
month 28th, 1904, after a long illness, Mary Garrettson, in the 
79th year of her age; a lifelong Friend, being a member of 
Menallen Meeting. She was born at Newberry, York County, 
Pa. Her parents were Joel and Elizabeth V. Garrettson. 

HALLOWELL.—At Jenkintown, Pa., on Fourth month 34d, 


1904, Joseph W. Hallowell, in the 82d year of his age. Funeral 
on Fourth-day, the 6th, at 2.30 p.m. 


KEMP.—At the home of her nephew, William H. Kemp, near 
Easton, Md., on the evening of Third month 27th, 1904, Isa- 
bella P. Kemp, in her 80th year, a lifelong member of Third 
Haven Monthly Meeting. Being the last of a large family and 
an invalid for several years, life seemed to hold for her but 
little charm, and she willingly awaited the change which meant 
rest and peace in the beyond. 

MATTHEWS.—Fourth month 2d, 1904, at his home, 1931 
Druid Hill Avenue, Baltimore, Md., Aquila- Matthews, in his 
87th year. Interment at Gunpowder, his native place. 


PANCOAST.—In Philadelphia, Third month 3lst, 1904, 
Elizabeth Stroud, daughter .of the late Stephen and Ann Pan- 


coast, aged 79 years. A member of the monthly meeting of 
Friends held at Race Street. 


ROBERTS.—At Mt. Laurel, N. J., Fourth month Ist, 1904, 
at the home of William R. Lippincott, Thomas Roberts, son of 
the late Joshua and Rachel Roberts, in his 60th year. The 
funeral services were held in the Friends’ Meeting House, 
Moorestown, N. J., on Second-day, Fourth month 4th. In- 
terred at Colestown Cemetery. 


SHOEMAKER.—At her late home, Ambler, Pa., on Fourth 


month Ist, 1904, Susan P., wife of Charles M. Shoemaker, in 
her 78th year. 
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TRUEBLOOD.—Passed to the higher life, at Oxonia, Ind., 
on the morning of Third month 11th, Dora, daughter of Al- 
pheus E. and Addie Trueblood, aged eleven and a half years. 
This lovely child had been sick for three weeks with diph- 
theria, and was thought to be recovering, when she suddenly 
passed away. Her death was a great shock to all that loved 
her. Beautiful in person and disposition, there is left a va- 
cancy in the family circle which can never be filled. We can 
only bow our heads in submission to the divine will, who has 

“Halved the lot 
And given her all the sweetness; 
To us the empty home and cot, 
To her the heaven’s completeness.” 


VAIL.—After an illness of two weeks with gastritis and 
brain fever, Kenneth J. Vail, aged about 3 years, son of Jennie 
Gorden and Howard E. Vail, at his home at Quakertown, N. J., 
Third month 26th, 1904. It was heartrending to see how the 
little fellow suffered. He was always so bright and cheerful, 
he will be greatly missed in the home. “Suffer little children, 
and forbid them not to come unto me, for of such is the king- 
dom of heaven.” i eA 


VALE.—At his home near Webber, Jewell County, Kansas, 
on Eleventh month 9th, 1903, Isaac Vale, at the age of 90 
years and over. ‘The burial was at the Friends’ Cemetery at 
Clear Creek, Putnam County, IIl., where rest the remains of his 
wife, his son Nathan, and his mother Martha C. Vale. 

Isaac Vale was born in York County, Pa. In 1837 he was 
married to Mary Ann Walker, who died 61 years later. From 
York County they moved to Washington County, Pa., where 
he held various public offices, and is yet remembered there as 
an anti-slavery leader and underground railroad worker. In 
1854 he visited Clear Creek, Ill., and contrary to custom at 
that time ventured out on the open prairie, purchasing the 
eighty acres of land three miles northeast of Lostant, on which 
he afterwards made a home. 

He moved from Pennsylvania in 1856 to Putnam County, 
Ill., and in 1859, having erected a residence on the land, re- 
moved thence. Then the work of a pioneer developing a west- 
ern farm, providing for a large family, and giving the inciden- 
tal help for a growing community, was courageously begun 
and carried out, both as a successful farmer and a patriotic 
citizen. He was for many years Supervisor of Richland Town- 
ship, and also secured the passage of a special road law by 
the Legislature for grading the roads of that township. In 
1888 he moved to Webber, Kansas, to be near his children. 

Retaining his faculties remarkably clear, he took a delight 
in traveling, and for many years past has regularly attended 
Friends’ Yearly Meeting at Clear Creek, and, in company with 
his son Walker, attended every session of this meeting in 
Ninth month last, traveling about one thousand miles. 

His children were John C., who died in the Civil War, his 
grave being among the “ unknown” in the Nashville National 
Cemetery; Nathan C., died in 1898; Mary E. Gunn, of Webber, 
Kansas, and Annie E. Sidwell, of Viola, Ill.; A. Walker and 
Eli, of Webber, Kansas; R. Amos, of Attica, Kansas; and I. 
Edwin, of Indianola, Iowa. 

The funeral services were held at the Clear Creek Yearly 
Meeting House, Abel Mills and Isaac P. Wierman presenting 
the word of truth, and speaking tenderly of long friendships 
of themselves and many others present with the deceased; of 
his true, unselfish, Christian life and character, and of his life- 
long evidences in daily living and dealings among men, that 
he truly had been led by the Spirit of the Master. 


NOTES. 


Friends residing at the Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting 
Home, 5800 Green Street, Germantown, moved on Second-day, 


the 4th, to the new Home, corner Green and Washington Sts., 
Germantown. 


Next Second-day, the 11th, at the regular meeting of the 
Young Friends’ Association of Philadelphia, at 8 p.m., Charles 
Francis Saunders will give an illustrated lecture on “American 
Indians.” A social half hour will follow. A cordial invita- 
tion is given to all to attend. 


As regards the correspondent of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing of Ministers and Elders, Friends’ Almanac is not quite cor- 
rect to date, Bennet S. Walton’s name being retained. Clerks 
of Quarterly Meetings of Ministers and Elders are requested 
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to send their reports to Samuel H. Broomell, Cochranville, Pa., 
as soon as possible after their adoption. 


At Richland Monthly Meeting, held Fourth month Ist, at 
Quakertown, Pa., Friends united in changing time of holding 
the four monthly meetings just preceding the quarterly meet- 
ing, from 10 a.m. to 7.30 p.m., beginning Fourth month 29th. 


The Junior Conference at Girard Avenue Meeting, Philadel- 
phia, will have as its general subject next First-day, “ The 
Early Church.” Particular subjects taken up will be “ Paid 
and Professional Ministry,” “Missionaries of To-day and 
Those of the Early Centuries.” A good attendance at the 
meetings has been maintained, and more and more of the young 
people are coming to take a part in the discussions. 


A friend, E. L. W., writing from Kennett Square, Pa., says 
of our late friend, Ruth Hood: “She was a good woman. She 
helped so many people on to their feet and continued to help 
them. I shall never forget her kindness to me when I needed 
kindness. She was a peace woman, opening the doors of the 
Pennhurst for a peace meeting, and when she was introduced 
at a peace meeting in Mystic, Conn., she was like love.” 


The Bulletin of the Friends’ Association of Cincinnati for 
Third month says: “ We are sorry to lose from our ranks 
Charles and Evelyn Johnson, who leave Cincinnati to make 
their home in Montreal, Canada, where Charles Johnson has ac- 
cepted the position of Assistant General Manager of the 
Canadian interests of the Bullock Electrical Co. Our best 
wishes go with them, and the assurance that they will be 
missed in the Friends’ Association.” 


IMPROVEMENT AT PROVIDENCE MEETING IN 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY, PA. 

A committee of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting of Friends vis- 
ited Providence Meeting a few days ago, and made a thorough 
investigation of the building and grounds with a view to as- 
certaining what repairs are needed. Their report was sub- 
mitted to the Monthly Meeting at Gwynedd yesterday [Third 
month 31st], and approved. The following extract from the 
report shows what is contemplated in this connection: 

“A portion of the fence should be renewed, using old material 
as far as it will go, and purchasing new as required. The roof 
of tne Meeting House needs some repairs, and also that of the 
other buildings. The Meeting House should be painted to keep 
out the weather, and some of the window-heads and window- 
sills which have become decayed should be renewed. The outer 
walls need a coat of cement in some places to prevent injury 
to the interior. The stone wall should be dashed to prevent 
dilapidation, and in some places the coping of the wall needs 
renewal. The graveyard is in some parts overgrown with 
briers and bushes, which should be removed. Many of the 
gravestones are out of position. The latter should be placed 
in their positions ere it be too late to do so. The stone plat- 
form under the portico of the main building should be placed in 
position. A gate is needed at the entrance to the graveyard 
in place of the one which has rotted away. 

“Very few repairs are needed to the interior of the meet- 
ing house. The outlay for this purpose would be limited to 
the whitening of the discolored walls, and slight repairs to the 
woodwork, due to the occupancy of the building by tramps 
who appear to have entered by means of false keys. 

“We recommend that application be made by Gwynedd 
Monthly Meeting for the benefit of a two-hundred-dollar dona- 
tion from the Jeanes Fund for the repairs above mentioned as 
required. 

“We are also of the opinion that arrangements should be 
made to hold meetings for worship in the Providence Meeting 
House, three or four times a year, in spring, summer and au- 
tumn. We have been assured by residents of the vicinity that 
such meetings, were ample notice given, would be well at- 
tended.” 

Friends settled at a very early date on the Perkiomen, and 
attended at Plymouth in earlier times. In 1743 a preparative 
meeting was established, and several generations of those who 
attended it were buried in the graveyard, a few graves being 
marked. The present building was erected in 1828. Among 
the families who at one time worshiped within its walls were 
those of Richardson, Taylor, Hopkins, Hobson, Tyson, Rogers, 
Cox, Jacobs, Hamer and others. The first place of worship is 
believed to have been built about 1730, of logs, it being in use 


until the present structure was erected. The older building 
stood in a different portion of the grounds near where an old 
white oak tree now spreads its branches. 

The land whereon the building was originally erected, was 
donated by David Hamer, who came to Providence in 1717, 
with two brothers, James and Adam. No meetings have been 
held regularly in the building for more than thirty years, but 
burials have recently been made in the old graveyard which 
is nearly surrounded by a substantial wall, and meetings have 
occasionally been held, most of them being well attended. The 
title to the property is vested in trustees appointed by 
Gwynedd Monthly Meeting.—Norristown Daily Herald. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
FROM A NEW MEETING ON THE PACIFIC. 
Editors Frrenbs’ INTELLIGENCER: 


Dear Friends: Thinking some of your readers might feel an 
interest in our work and observation on this Western Coast 
these lines are penned. 

Our good friend, Enzabeth Lloyd, is giving much useful and 
interesting information as the result of her travel, but she 
does not see it all. 

We appreciated the meeting she attended at our house in 
this place, and the first Friends’ meeting of our branch ever 
held here. Several had not attended a Friends’ meeting since 
childhood, and one venerable member had not attended a meet- 
ing for forty years, “ but is a Friend yet.” We are very hope- 
ful for the organization formed, and its usefulness will be in 
proportion to the living interest manifest, not only by the 
resident members, but by those having friends and relatives 
resident in these two cities, Los Angeles and Pasadena, writ- 
ing to them and urging identification with these struggling 
few, a letter addressed to the meeting might do much good. 
Address, Edw. M. Taylor, Altadena; Nancy T. Gardner, 151 
Walnut Street, Pasadena; or Mary 8. Howell, 160 South Madi- 
son Avenue, Pasadena. The meetings for the present are held 
in the vestry of the First Universalist Church, Pasadena, every 
two weeks, at 2.30 p.m. Friends, please don’t neglect these 
struggling ones in their effort. 

We all have to look with our own eyes, and the result of 
my observation in Southern California is that I could not 
recommend any one to come here for any line of business or 
agriculture. Everything is over-done. Citron fruits are piled 
up in enormous quantities awaiting demand. Land is entire- 
ly out of reach in price, with any view for profitable invest- 
ment, except to divide up for town lots. Laborers exceed the 
demand in every line, but the best find employment at profita- 
ble wages. I don’t write this to discourage, but to caution all 
“to go slow.” As to the healthful, invigorating, uniform cli- 
mate, too much cannot be said. It is an ideal place to live, 
especially for elderly people. Rents are considered high, but 
living quite reasonable. Land in the interior and further 
north can be had quite reasonably, at from $40 and up per 
acre; and all fruit can be raised there that is here, and much 
less irrigation is required. I will be glad to answer inquiries 
on this line, and refer to interested parties who know more 
than I do, and whose representations need to be taken with 
considerable allowance. 

We are expecting to return to our home about the 11th of 
Fourth month, after which our address will be Ellsworth, Il. 


EDWARD COALE. 
651 Locust St., Long Beach, Cal. 


THE BIBLE. 


[The following letter was written in reply to a Friend whose 
concern was that we found our religion “on fact, the laws of 
nature, science and absolute knowledge, and without any super- 
naturalism, miracle, or superstition in it; ” but who, as the 
greatest help toward thus founding it, would not lay stress on 
the reading and teaching of the Bible, would, indeed, do away 
entirely with the Bible as a First-day School text-book.] 


Respected Friend: I certainly appreciate thy recent letter. 
. . » In answer I would say that much contained therein, half- 
-way met my views, and some of it I wholly approve. . . . 

If I should pick out individual phrases and attack only those 
I cannot approve, I might do thee an injustice, and open a con- 
troversy that might interfere with thy attainment of the end 
desired, viz.: liberty to think freely and a personal responsi- 
bility for utterances. 

There came to my ears the other day this telling. Three 
friends were journeying to obtain a view from a mountain- 
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top in the State of Pennsylvania; as they reached the top they 
seemed to say in unison, “How beautiful.” A said, “How 
thankful we should feel that we live in the Bible age and know 
that we share the belief handed down through the ages that 
God is the creator of all things visible and invisible.” Said B, 
“Cut the Bible out and learn your lesson from nature’s God 
—for much that we read in the Bible is what might be called 
unreliable, for instance—that referring to the creation of the 
earth, sky, seas and man in six days—-science teaches us bet- 
ter.” “Stop,” said C, * Man’s khowledge of that being we call 
God was a slow process; back in the beginning of recorded 
time the Israelites came to the knowledge of God and cut upon 
stone tablets the story that came to them through father and 
son, down to that time. As time passed the seekers after 
knowledge came to the time when they mastered a written 
language, and then began the work of the Scribe. That the book 
should be complete, the history of the world and creation of 
man must be recorded. and so it came that the figure of the 
sunrise was recorded as the morning, and the figure of the sun- 
set was recorded as the evening, and so on throughout the in- 
terpretation of the tablets. We cannot then, my friend, sepa- 
rate the Bible from what you call nature’s God, for through 
the Bible we have knowledge of God; by a natural process of 
law, the law of knowledge. The characters of the Bible have 
made the present generation; the process God selects to reveal 
himself to man.” 

Said A, “Look at this picture before us. The background 
of the sky. we cal] it blue; beyond the shadow of the earth 
it has only seen the morning; the evening is yet to come. 
Upon the canvas of the sky stands out in all its clearness yon- 
der snow-capped peak; farther down are the fringes of the 
green tree-tops and below is the grass and the moss, spreading 
out a beautiful carpet; in a hollow yonder is that silver lake 
reflecting the sun by day, and showing the beauty of the stars 
on its mirrored surface by night. Yonder are trains of cars 
loaded with coal (the product of the mines), while grazing 
over in the valley are the herds; but through the information 
contained in the Bible man has been inspired to search for the 
reason and use of these creations. The snow upon the peaks, 
we learn, is the source of yonder lake; from this lake run 
rivulets that touch the banks as they go refreshing the roots 
that give life to yonder trees; wending their way into the val- 
ley they provide the Strength to the crops and give unto the 
browsing herds their life-food. The great rocks that we see 
yonder are the pillars that hold the habitation, in which is 
stored the compressed sunshine of long ago; that which we call 
coal which we see being transported to the seats of industry 
and commerce for the use and comfort of man, all placed 
there by a divine hand, snowflake upon snowflake, drop by 
drop, leaf by leaf, blade by blade, grain by grain, thought by 
thought, the knowledge of which we obtain from the Bible. 
From the old as a prophecy, to the New Testament, as a ful- 
fillment giving to man the knowledge that we are sons and 
daughters of a kind, thoughtful, loving Father; not a Judge 
God but a Father God.” 

After a silence, B said, “ My friends, let us say with the poet, 


“+T know not where his islands lift, 
Their fronded palms in air, 

But this we know, we cannot drift 
Beyond his love, his care.’ ” 

To which C replied, “ For the Bible tells us so, so from the 
light that is given to me I am inspired to say with Christ, as 
recorded in John 5, 39th verse, ‘Search the scriptures; for in 
them ye think ye have eternal life; and they are they which 
testify of God.’” 

Dr. David Starr Jordan, the president of Leland Stanford 
University, said recently at Swarthmore College: “The men 
who control the twentieth century will be religious men. Their 
religion will be their working hypothesis of life, and in the wise 
and helpful life it will find justification. It will deal with the 
world as it is in the service of the ‘God of things as they are.’ 
It will find God’s world not a vale of tears, a sink of iniquity, 
but a world in which the reWards of right living are instant 
and constant.” 

As I study the scriptures light is given me to recognize the 
trinity of lives in man. We have a spiritual life, a thought 
life, and a physical life. The thought life only can bring the 
physical and spiritual into harmony with the Father. 

We come into the world where good and bad conditions await 
us. Were it not that some of the latter existed, human life 
would be contrary to nature. That sun-swept valley where- 
in the little river threads its silvery way to the sea, and whose 
sloping walls are hung with God’s most rare tapestries, is 
changed in the twinkling of an eye to a whirlpool of wind and 
raging waters, with falling limbs and dislodged boulders, tear- 
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ing great rents in its green and glowing hangings! But in a 
day there is peace once more, and in a year the glory of the 
scene is even more than it was. All evil is only an interrup- 
tion of good, all doubt is but the scratching of the polished sur- 
face of earth, and so long as we are here we shall be wise if 
we place our faith and our hope in the certainty of our Father 
of the Bible, and not the incident of the so-called God of na- 
ture; such is the light that is given unto me. 

Again thanking thee for thy confidence in asking “ my opin- 
ion of thy views,” which I do not criticise, and desiring that 
our mutual good-will shall continue, I am 


Very truly, W. J. MCWATTERS. 


LET US NOT FORGET. 

In a private letter dated Third month 27th, 1904, Abby D. 
Munroe writes that she has “no money to pay the teachers; 
that mail after mail arrives, and no help comes, and it seems 
as though they were forgotten by their friends, who should re- 
member them. The work goés on just the same, school attend- 
ance excellent. All the labor is nothing compared to this 
anxiety. Funds usually come in slowly this month, but not 
like this.” Why should this state of things continue? Why 
should not this school be endowed as other schools in which 
Friends are interested, usually are? A little less than two 
years ago I gave a sketch of a visit I paid to the Berean In- 
dustrial School on South College Avenue, Philadelphia. I ap- 
pealed for contributions toward their new building; it has since 
received a large donation, and been placed on a better finan- 
cial basis. 

I am now sending forth a hope and belief that the Laing 
School ought and will be remembered by those of our Friends 
who have ample means to bestow on worthy enterprises. 
We ought not to burden Abby D. Munroe with this anxiety. 
Can we not make it a Henry M. Laing Memorial? Get up an 
Endowment Fund that would be a credit to our Society and 
a lasting help to the dependent youth of colored descent, who 
will long need the devoted labors:of the few who feel inclined 
to work among them? 

Susan M. GASKILL. 


During the early years of the Friends’ Meeting in 
San Francisco, established by Barclay J. Smith and 
others, a young woman named Frankie Smith attend- 
ed it for a time and became convinced of the value of 


Friends’ principles and testimonies. She then went 
to Victoria, B. C., where she has established a 
Friends’ meeting and First-day school, conducted in 
accordance with the light that has been given her. 
She recently wrote very earnest letters to Elizabeth 
Lloyd, urging her to visit the meeting. Elizabeth 
was unable to do so at this time, but the following 
extracts from her letters may open the way for other 
Friends to visit her and give her the help she needs. 
“ First month 28th, 1904. 

“Thy letter of long ago has been on my desk for 
weeks, waiting time to reply to the many questions 
thee asked concerning our meeting, and to-day, in the 
letter from Edward Coale, in the IyreLiicEencer, he 
states that in Second month thee would reach Cali- 
fornia. Oh, my regret! Perhaps I am too late to 
tell thee how I have longed to have thee come here. 
It had been my full intention for weeks to write thee 
an invitation; though I have not the means to offer 
thy passage, yet my home and heart are both open 
to thee to the fullest extent. 

* Our gatherings are mixed. The morning meet- 
ing is held after the manner of Friends; the even- 
ing meeting is more of a gospel meeting, often the 
speaker being from the outside. The Progressive 


Ss 
Friends have come, and we have had sweet fellow- 
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ship one with the other; but oh! how I long to see a 
conservative Friend, when, as Edward Coale said, 
‘ they were soon in the old precious silence,’ hardly 
known by so many others on this coast bearing the 
name of Friends. If thee will only come the whole 
meeting will be turned over to thee, and I have no 
doubt the old hall will be filled. Robert Clark, a 
British Friend, yet more progressive than I, is think- 
ing somewhat of leaving, so if thee can make a 
lengthy visit of a year thou wilt be most weleome. 

“In response to thy questions, the meetings are 
not pre-arranged; the singing I have had to allow, as 
I seemingly was the only opposing spirit. . We 
are not even a.recognized meeting, as 1, with my old 
ideas, could not agree in paid ministry, ete. The 
meeting is held every First-day, and is attended by 
as many ofttimes as forty not of my faith. I believe 
in the silent meetings without form or ceremony. 
There are three families in Victoria of the same 
faith, from the British side, who do not come. . . 
If thee sees best to help us it will be the first offered, 
yet gratefully received, as the strain on two or three 
comes very heavy, and not being a meeting we of 
course havé not the same strength, not being in 
touch with any other meeting.” 


1904. 
‘I was so sorry to learn by thy letter to-day that 
thou could not make the trip. It is only two and a 
half days by boat from San Francisco. Surely the 
INTELLIGENCER can spare or would spare thee, ‘when 
they learn how much we all need thee as an encour- 
agement and help. Do ask the Lord to open the way 
for thee, for His sake. Poor, perishing souls are 
here wanting to do right, yet the flesh is weak and 
they yield to temptation. Come, sister, help us with 
the perishing, if only for a day or so. If only all the 
Friends would help, if ever so little , with God’s own 
messages, such lasting good would come of it. 


“Second month 22d, 


“There are five families here; two never come, 
while the others come when they can. There are 
but two who are regular; Robert Clark, a British 
Friend, deserves great credit in being instrumental 
in bringing outsiders in; I am the other regular 
Friend, so that the whole work devolves on two peo- 
ple, with over sixty pupils on the roll, and thirty- 
five to forty in attendance every First-day morning 
at ten o'clock, some eight of whom remain to eleven 
— meeting. 

‘A week ago yesterday we had children’s meet- 
ing after Sabbath’ School, at which forty-six were in 
attendance. I had a message for them on the word 

“angry.” When Friend Clark asked me to address 
the children, I said it could not be unless God gave 
me a message. 

* One 
keeper, 


dear little boy’s father, who is a saloon 
has refrained from touching a drop since 


the little ones have been coming, and had courage to 


say their prayers and ask a blessing. The mother ad- 


mits that words are stayed on her lips—she thinks | 
Another dear soul without father to her | 


twice now. 
children found it too hard a path to travel to educate 
her two girls (never would send them to Sabbath 
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School), and drowned her senses in drink. In an- 
other instance the husband drank and abused his 
wife, until the police were called in; he now comes 
regularly, when he would never enter his wife’s 
church, so she comes with him to Harmony Hall 
(which is the name of our meeting hall), and claims 
he has experienced the new birth. So the Lord’s 
work is going on. 

“On the 14th instant Friend Clark read three of 
the queries, and it is doing some good I know. One 
boy said to his mother, w hen she doubted whether | 
would call through all the rain, ‘ Yes, mother, she 
will come; Quakers always keep their word.’ 


CHILDREN AND THE THEATRE. 


[The American Friend for Third month 10th publishes the 
following article with this editorial comment: 

“We are reprinting this week from the Congregationalist a 
splendid article on ‘ Theatre-going for Children, written by an 
expert. The impressive teaching which this article gives may 
seem not to be needed by most of our readers. In a sense this 
is true. Friends as a people are not theatre-goers themselves, 
and their children are not often spectators of plays. We 
have reprinted the article for two reasons: (1) Because these 
undeniable psychological facts should be clearly known by 
every mother for their bearing upon theatre-going, and (2) 
because the principles set forth in the article have a very much 
wider bearing, and concern every mother whether there is a 
theatre in her neighborhood or not. Few things are more in- 
portant than the necessity of understanding child-nature. 
Children should not be treated as though they were just like 
adults only smaller. Most of the mistakes which are made are 
made through this fundamental error. This article deals with 
the whole subject in a clear and adequate way.”] 


The tragedy at the matinee in the Iroquois The- 
atre was a veritable “slaughter of the innocents.” 
It is pitiful to read the lists of the dead and their 
ages: “Mary, nine”; “Ethel, six”; “ Harold, 
four”; “ Margaret, twelve”; “ Paul, two,” and so 
on through hundreds of names, each one of which 
means a desolated home, and broken-hearted parents 

In view of the fact that so large a proportion of 
the audience on that dreadful day were children, the 
question of the advisability of theatre-going as an 
amusement for children is being widely discussed, 
and from different standpoints. “Much is bei ‘ing said 
both from the moral and from the physiological 
points of view, and there is still much that may be 
said from the psychological; but in order to say this 
wisely, we must investigate the process of psy chologi- 
cal development i in the child. 

At birth the babe is blind and deaf, and, we may 
say, without a brain. True, he has brain cells, but 
they are mostly embryonic, and the principal busi- 
ness of his child-life is to build a brain out of these 
undeveloped cells. The brain-building begins at once 
through the sensations brought to it from the outer 
world. Light-waves strike upon the retina, and are 
transmitted to the brain and the child begins to see 
Day after day the vibrations pour in, and little by 
little the child comes to re cognize them as mother’s 
face, or his bottle; growing slowly into a.complete 
recognition of the objects around him. 

Sound-waves pelt his tympanum and are trans- 
mitted through bony chain and perilymph to the 
brain, and in time differentiate themselves into his 
mother’s voice, his rattle, the bark of a dog or the 
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mew of a cat, until at last he has built up brain struc- 
ture that recognizes all the ordinary sounds of daily 
life. In the same way, through a gradual unfolding 
or development of brain cells, he grows into an un- 
derstanding of his environment, and in the same way 
he grows into the use of his voluntary muscles. 

At first his movements are aimless and largely re- 
flex, but gradually they become orderly and under 
control of his will. In order that his development 
may be symmetrical the various stimuli should be 
given in an orderly manner. That is, there should 
be no forcing of the process of brain building. Na- 
ture does furnish him the material for brain growth 
as fast as he can use it, and makes no insistent de- 
mand for attention in advance of his powers. The 
child left to himself in his early life will find outdoors 
the objects that claim his notice and interest him, and 
they present themselves to him as fast as he is able 
to receive them. In outdoor play he is happy hour 
after hour, and it is only when he is brought into the 
restricted limits of indoor life that he becomes rest- 
less and needs to be entertained. 

Parents who take their children to the theatre 
to be amused make the mistake of judging the child- 
nature from the adult standpoint. Children do not 
need amusement. They need occupation and oppor- 
tunity for self-expression. We are quite apt to con- 
sider the play of children as their amusement, where- 
as it is their occupation, their serious business. By 
means of play they are being educated into the pos- 
session of their bodies and minds. 

Let us examine theatre-going for children, bearing 
in mind these few fundamental psychological princi- 
ples, viz.: What the child needs is an opportunity for 
brain-building through occupation and _ self-expres- 
sion, and through the orderly presentation of the var- 
ious stimuli which, suited to his comprehension, give 
him this opportunity. 

The very young child, taken to the theatre, is, in 
the first place, bewildered by the multiplic ‘ity of 
sights and sounds. His immature brain is not pre- 
pared for such a complexity of impressions. He is 
dazed, and not infrequently ‘frightened. Many times 
parents are surprised that what they had imagined 
would give the child delight has only caused fear. 
They have fancied that the spectacular representa- 
tion of a fairy tale or of some child’s story would give 
the child the same pleasure that the simple home-tell- 
ing of the story had given. As has been said, they 
judged the child from the standpoint of the adult. 
With their broader knowledge of life they could dis- 
entangle the multiplicity of sounds, the shifting pan- 
orama of colors and movements and make of them 
something comprehensible; while to the child, un- 
trained and inexperienéed, all is at first a chaos of 
noise and motion and color. 

After a time he will become able to see part of that 
which is portrayed before him, but much of it, being 
incomprehensible, is by him unseen and unheard. It 
is true that after a series of experiences he may be- 
come able to see and comprehend the play, but this 
indicates that he has been stimulated to an unnatural 
development of brain power and that means a dis- 


turbing of the balance and consequent inharmony. 
He has really been subjected to a species of intoxica- 
tion, from which there must come a reaction. 

The theatre-going child becomes nervous, irritable, 
demanding amusement, an unchild-like, and there- 
fore an undesirable, condition. The normal child 
finds his delight in self-expression and asks only the 
opportunity for that expression. By the gift of 
elaborate and _ perfectly-completed toys, and by 
teaching him to sit still and be amused by theatrical 
representations, the child is educated into that most 
unfortunate condition of looking to outward agencies 
for entertainment. The result is that he loses the 
power of self-expression and early becomes Dlasé. 

But, some may ask, Why, if it is allowable to tell 
these tales to the children, is it not allowable for 
them to see them portrayed on the stage? Is it not 
merely another method of telling the story with ef- 
fective illustrations ? 

In the mere telling of the story there is no forcing 
of the child’s mind. He is left free to exercise his 
own imagination, to set the tale to pictures of his own 
making; so the story- -hearing becomes to him an op- 
portunity for self-expression. Each child illustrates 
the tale according to his own mental acquirements. 

In the stage presentation there is nothing for him 
to do. He is left simply passive. But is there not 
something for his imagination to work on as he re- 
calls the various scenes? Unfortunately, yes. He 
has been introduced to an unreal world in such a way 
that it seems real, and knowing nothing of real life 
he is led to imagine that what he has seen is real; so 
false ideas may have been engendered which may 
eventuate later in wrong conduct. In telling a story 
to a child you can omit, or add, or qualify, as you see 
his special need would indicate, and so make the tale 
a medium for communicating to him some lesson. 

Even the portrayal of virtues may have undesir- 
able results. It is a well-known axiom of educators 
that to have the emotions of pity and generosity 
aroused with no opportunity for their active employ- 
ment is detrimental. The child may see fictitious 
woes and weep over them, with the only result that 
he is satisfied to see, and do nothing. 

This constant arousing of emotions, even though 
they be desirable in themselves, tends to create an 
unbalanced condition, a nervous state that borders 
upon hysteria. This is a poor preparation for ap- 
proaching adolescence, that time when, because of 
the endowment of new powers, the youth is brought 
into a world of strange emotions, and when he needs 
all possible self-control to help him over this crisis. 

If the theatre is objectionable for the child who is 
aproaching puberty, how much more undesirable 
is it for the growing boy and girl who is passing 
through this great change! This is the period when 
the feelings have dominion, when emotions rule. To 
add to their power through the influence of the 
drama is to add to the dangers of this critical time. 
Now, if ever, should the youth be led away from 
thoughts of romance into the domain of facts. Now 


is the time for intellectual pursuits, for study of na- 
ture, for a quiet, wholesome life, free from excite- 
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ment, free from all the meretricious surroundings of 
society life, either on the stage or off; the time for 
early hours, simple food, pure air and the light of 
day; instead of late bedtime and late rising, unwhole- 
some eatables at unreasonable hours, vitiated air and 
the glare of artificial lights. 

The theatre managers in Chicago are clamoring 
for permission to reopen their places of amusement, 
urging as a reason, not the present loss by closure, 
but the fact that people are learning to be enter- 
tained at home. The tide that has turned so strong- 
ly towards the theatre is, through its closing, ebbing 
away from their doors, and will not readily be in- 
duced to return to its former channels. We sincerely 
trust that this opinion may prove a true prophecy, 
and that for the sake of the children and youth, the 
home and family circle may be rediscovered as the 
true theatre of enjoyment.—Mary Wood Allen, 
M.D., in the Congregationalist. 


THE INTER-STATE LIQUOR BILL. 

The Hepburn-Dolliver Bill to control the inter-state traffic 
in intoxicating liquors, which as mentioned in our issue of last 
week, passed the House Judiciary Committee by a unanimous 
vote, is as follows: 

“ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
all fermented, distilled, or other intoxicating liquors or liquids 
transported into any State or Territory for delivery therein or 
remaining therein for use, consumption, sale, or storage there- 
in, shall, upon arrival within the boundary of such State or 
Territory, before and after delivery, be subject to the opera- 
tion and effect of the laws of such State or Territory 
enacted in the exercise of its police powers to the same 
extent and in the same manner as though such liquids or 
liquors had been produced in such State or Territory, and 
shall not be exempt therefrom by reason of being introduced 
therein in original packages or otherwise. 

“Section 2. That all corporations and persons engaged in 
inter-state commerce shall, as to any shipment or transporta- 
tion of fermented, distilled, or other intoxicating liquors or 
liquids, be subject to all laws and police regulations with refer- 
ence to such liquors or liquids, or the shipment or the trans- 
portation thereof, of the State or Territory in which the place 
of destination is situated, and shall not be exempt therefrom 
by reason of such liquors or liquids being introduced therein 
in original packages or otnerwise; but nothing in this Act shall 
be construed to authorize a State or Territory to control or in 
anywise interfere with the transportation of liquors or liquids 
intended for shipment entirely through such State or Terri- 
tory and not intended for delivery therein.” 

The Bill was amended in the committee by adding to Section 
2 the following: 

“Or to control or in any wise interfere with the delivery in 
any State or Territory of any bona fide inter-state commerce 
shipment of liquors or liquids, intended solely for the personal 
use of the original consignee, and not intended for sale in any 
said State or Territory in violation of the laws thereof.” 

Practically none of the States are attempting to interfere 
with bona fide shipments for personal use, and that right 
seems to be granted by the Constitution of the United States 
in the case of Vance vs. Vandercook (170 U. S. Rpt.), and, 
therefore, it looks to our temperance workers at Washington 
“as if we concede nothing essential, but, by permitting that 
amendment to go in, we get a unanimous report from the com- 
mittee.” 

Word comes from Washington, urging all friends of tem- 
perance to bring pressure upon the Congressmen from their 
districts, asking their influence with the Speaker and with the 
Committee on Rules for the early consideration and passage of 
this bill. 


One of the English reviews of Charles Wagner’s “Simple 
Life ” says “it should begin with the earliest education of the 
child, and if it were learned in youth it would help in the rear- 
ing of a splendid race.” 
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CHRISTIAN WORKERS’ CONFERENCE FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE. 

The dates of the summer conferences of the Young People’s 
missionary Movement are officially announced as follows: 
‘The Western Conference at Winona Lake, Indiana, Sixth month 
17th to 26th; the Southern Conference at Lookout Mountain, 
Tenn., Seventh month Ist to 10th, and the Northern Confer- 
ence at Silver Bay on Lake George, N. Y., Seventh month 22d 
to 31st. 

The Winona gathering will be the first of these conferences 
to be held in the West, though this will be the second year for 
the Southern Conference, and the third year for the one at Sil- 
ver Bay. 

The purpose of these conferences is to afford a practical 
training school for missionary workers in Sunday Schools and 
Young People’s Societies, and to combine with such training 
the facilities for rest and recreation that most Christian work- 
ers are obliged to seek in connection with their brief summer 
vacations. 

The list of speakers for the conferences of 1904 is not yet 
complete, but among those who have promised to assist on 
the programs of one or more of these conferences are the fol- 
lowing: Dr. John F. Goucher, John R. Mott, Robert E. Speer, 
Prof. O. E. Brown, D.D. 

It is expected that the missionary secretaries for young peo- 
ple’s work of the leading missionary boards of America will be 
present. In addition to these an invitation is extended to 
leaders and workers in national, State, district and local Sun- 
day School and young people’s organizations. 

Missionary secretaries and other leaders who are in closest 
touch with church activities have come to regard these summer 
conferences as one of the most effective agencies for the better 
equipment of young people for leadership in missionary work 
in the local church. 

Reduced railroad rates and a combination of other favorable 
conditions, make it possible to offer the benefits of these con- 
ferences to representatives of Sunday Schools and Young Peo- 
ple’s Societies for but little more than half of what ordinarily 
would be the expense of such vacation privileges. 

Additional information concerning these conferences may be 
had by addressing the Young People’s Missionary Movement, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York city. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

HorsuaM, Pa.—Horsham Young Friends’ Association held 
its regular meeting at Horsham Friends’ Meeting House on 
First-day, Third month 27th, at 2.30 p.m. Anna Green gave a 
Bible reading, Caroline Morgan gave the part of Friends’ Dis- 
cipline relating to ministers and elders. 

Anna T. Jarrett read an excellent paper on “Stories from 
Genesis,” which was very interesting and instructive. 

J. Walter Green gave a selected reading, the thought of 
which was that our characters should be so deeply grounded 
that we shall not be swayed by every passing influence, but 
shall be a law unto ourselves. 

Elizabeth H. Comly then gave a paper on “How to Grow 
Old Gracefully.” We should keep ourselves interested in some 
special work, be full of love and charity, take an interest in 
young people, and there is little danger of our becoming un- 
pleasant, unloved old people; rather like the poet Whittier 
we shall be loved and treasured as long as life shall last. Re- 
marks were made on these papers, and after sentiments the 
meeting adjourned until the last First-day in Fourth month. 
Doylestown Intelligencer. 


Newtown, Pa.—The Junior Young Friends’ Association of 
Newtown held its regular meeting at the home of Lydretta 
Rice, Fourth-day evening, the 30th. 

Evan T. Worthington, a member of the Young Friends’ As- 
sociation, gave a very clear exposition of the difference be- 
tween the inner light and the conscience. He read selections 
from various Quakers of early time. William Penn said that 
the inner light quickens the conscience. “The conscience 
changes, while the light is the same yesterday, to-day and for- 
ever.” Lucretia Mott declared it a “divine monitor, the light 
of God in the soul.” Robert Barclay tells us that God gave 
the world two lights, the sun and the moon. He also has given 
each one of us two lights, one the spiritual guide, and the other 
the reason itself. Our reasons, however, may be based on 
false judgment. Our conscience is necessarily effected by our 
environment and education. 

Mr. Worthington compared the conscience to a lantern and 
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the light, or candle within, is the real light from God, which 
can be attained only by prayer and careful listening to divine 
admonitions. 

Martha C. Wilson then read an interesting paper on the 
“Value of Inner Light in Every-day Work.” She gave the 
Bible definitions of the inner light as Grace of God, Christ, 
Truth, Seed and Still Small Voice. She thought if we followed 
our Monitor we should have no war, no slavery, no injustice, 
no tale bearing. She ended with a plea for more love and with 
the earnest desire that we should make every day a truly 
great day. 

The executive committee reported that a special program 
would be prepared for the next meeting to which the older 
branch of the association should be invited. Practical Chris- 
tianity is to be the subject for discussion, and papers border- 
ing on it are to be written by Hannah Smith, Maud E. Rice 
and Bernard Walton. 

The election of officers then followed, with results as here 
given: President, Lloyd R. Wilson; vice-president, Morrell 
Smith; secretary-treasurer, Alice Woodman. 

The supper committee reported that $67.50 had been cleared 
at the recent supper. It was at once voted that $50 of this be 
given to the Sewing School Department of the Philadelphia 
Neighborhood Guild. 

It was decided that the association join the General Confer- 
ence of Friends’ Associations in order to keep more nearly in 
touch with new ideas. 

A short silence closed the meeting.—Doylestown Intelligencer. 


WILLISTowN, Pa.—A regular meeting of Willistown Young 
Friends’ Association was held at the home of Wilmer Hood, 
Third month 30th, 1904. After a period of silence the presi- 
dent, Ezra Thomas, read a beautiful selection, “ The Power of 
Silence.” 

Following the roll-call and minutes of last meeting, Alice 
Smedley opened the program for the evening by a talk upon 
the question, Are we losing anything by allowing our schools 
to become divorced from the church? An interesting discus- 
sion followed this talk, and one by Lewis V. Smedley on the 
question, Could there be any change made in our worship that 
would make our Society more felt in the world? 

Virda Davis read a selection telling of the origin of “ The 
Swan Song,” and Albert Hood presented a very interesting 
paper upon the current events of the past month. 

The association decided to change its time of meeting from 
Fourth-day evening to Third-day evening. The next meeting 
will be held at the home of William P. Davis. Our meeting 
closed with a time of silence. 

ANNA L. SMEDLEY, Secretary. 


PASADENA, CAL.—At 2.30 p.m. twenty-two gathered in si- 
lence in the vestry of the First Universalist Church of Pasa- 
dena to hold the first regular meeting of the Friends’ Associa- 


In the absence of the clerk, Edward Taylor, Helen Tay- 
lor took the chair. The meeting was opened by the reading of 
a psalm by Martha Haines. At the close of a brief silence, 
Martha Haines very acceptably recited a poem, “ Be Still, My 
Soul.” Susan Atkinson then read Ellis J. Smith’s paper en- 
titled, “The Quaker as a Citizen.” This was followed by a 
discussion as to the best ways and means of making the asso- 
ciation both profitable and interesting, during which Anna 
Richardson told what their association in Byberry, Pa., had 
done. The program for the next meeting was then announced, 
and after a short silence, the meeting was adjourned, to meet 
again Third month 27th, at 2.30 p.m., in the same place. 
Mary S. Howe tt, Assistant Clerk. 


tion. 


Lincotn, Va.—The Young Friends’ Association met in the 
meeting house, First-day, at 1.30 p.m., Third month 27th. 

The minutes were approved. The scripture lesson was read 
from Luke, John and Isaiah. - 

A very interesting reading was given by Elizabeth S. Rus- 
sell from an article in FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER of 26th, en- 
titled, “ Worship Without Ceremonies,” signed H. M. H. 

The subject, “ How can we best promote religious culture in 
the family,” was ably discussed in carefully written papers by 
Martha J. Brown, Thomas R. Smith and Rachel Knight. Only 
a full insertion of these papers would do them justice. 

Jesse H. Brown read extracts from a lecture by Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, of Chicago, on Nancy Hanks Lincoln, mother of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. The object of this lecture was to rescue the 
character of this estimable woman from the ignorance, indif- 
ference, slight and cruel slander that have grown up about her 
name. 
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Recitations were given in a pleasing manner by Ralph 
Thompson and Estelle Nichols. 

A communication from the Association of First-day Schools, 
and one regarding lectures by President Joseph Swayne, of 
Swarthmore, were referred to appropriate committees. 

Three different numbers were sung by some of the young 
people in an acceptable manner. I. H. B. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


“The Opening of the Mississippi.” A Struggle for Supre- 
macy in the American Interior. By Frederic Austin Ogg 
(The Maemillan Co., New York). 

This is a large volume of nearly seven hundred pages de- 
voted to a detailed study of the discovery and settlement of 
the great central portion of our country. It opens with a 
chapter on the “Importance of the Mississippi Valley,” in 
which the author quotes the statement that this region is 
capable of maintaining 350,000,000 people. “Here it is that 
democratic government is being put to the supreme test of 
efficiency over a widely-extended domain, and here again it is 
that the problems of capital and labor, science and invention, 
and the diffusjon of an educated citizenship are most pressing 
for solution.” 

The history then begins with some of the almost legendary, 
as well as authentic, accounts of Spanish discovery, and en- 
larges upon the more reliable work of the French Jesuits, the 
great Marquette, and the more famous La Salle. 

The book would be of great service to the student making 
an exhaustive study of the subject, for it bears evidence of 
great research among State papers—Spanish, French and 
American, accounts of missionaries and travelers and personal 
letters, besides a great variety of histories in those languages, 
but to the average student it is dull reading, as it is a con- 
densed compilation of minute facts, lacking that pervading hu- 
man atmosphere which gives to historical writing the charm 
of romance. 

The work ends with the events following upon Jackson’s 
“superfluous ” victory at New Orleans, when the Mississippi 
ceased to be an object of contention among nations. 

E. W. 


Jonn W. Churchman, M.D., opens the Fourth month Atlantic 
with a searching and brilliant diagnosis of Christian Science. 
George W. Alger discusses the ethics of business—the moral 
overstrain put upon many a man’s character and principles by 
temptations and opportunities that are, often unnecessarily, 
thrust in his way. Colonel Higginson continues his remini- 
scences with a paper on “ The Aristocracy of the Dollar,” which 
he thinks has had its day and is dying out amongst us. H. D. 
Sedgwick writes upon some American portraits, contrasting 
the new American type of face and physique with that of our 
forefathers, as shown in a recent exhibit of modern and seven- 
teenth century portraits. William Smart furnishes a land- 
scape picture of a ramble through “ Sicilian Highlands,” an al- 
terra incognita. Horace Traubel edits “An American 
Primer,” an unfinished paper by Walt Whitman, characteristi- 
cally treating the origins of names and words, and demanding 
that they shall be apposite and historic, and vernacular above 
all. Herrick’s “‘The Common Lot” continues; short stories 
and sketches are “The Frenchman’s Son,” a tragedy of the 
woods, by S. Carleton; “ Lugging Boat on Sowadnehunk,” ad- 
ventures in the Maine woods, by Fanny Eckstorm; “The Age 
Limit,” a dramatic mining episode, by E. S. Johnson, and 
“When I Practised Medicine,” a bit of old school romance, by 
Rev. Dr. Leighton Parks. 

Literary papers and reviews are “Recent Aspects of Dar- 
winism,” by E. T. Brewster; “ Notes on the Scarlet Letter,” 
by Dr. Theodore T. Munger; “An Odd Sort of Popular Book,” 
being a review of “Old Burton,” by Gamaliel Bradford, Jr.;. 
Books New and Old, ete. 

Poems by Mary Messer, Gertrude Buck, and John Vance 
Chenney, and a lively Contributors’ Club, complete the num- 
ber. 


most 


Seribner’s Magazine for Fourth month gives a very effective 
and artistic presentation of the beauties of the World’s Fair 
at St. Louis in a series of drawings by Jules Guerin, four of 
them reproduced in colors. There is no artist who succeeds in 
giving more of the poetic beauty of architecture than Guerin, 
whose wonderful sketches of Washington will be recalled. 
Montgomery Schuyler, the well-known art critic, writes of the 
architectural significance of the great Exposition. The illus- 
trations and the plan, with the illuminating text, will enable 
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anyone properly to see and appreciate the architectural feat- 
ures of the Fair. 

John Corbin, the dramatic critic, recently spent several 
years in England, and he has written from his experiences 
there an article on “ Play-Going in London.” The article is 
illustrated by two English artists, L. Raven-Hill and Frank 
Craig. 

A great deal of the social side of England sixty years ago 
is revealed in the letters of the wife of George Bancroft, the 
third installment of which is printed in this number. The 
portraits of celebrities from rare ‘collections are particularly 
interesting. 

Robert Grant’s story, “ The Undercurrent,” introduces the 
heroine into a busy modern law office. The lawyer, Gordon 
Perry, is a high type of the modern man of action, dealing 
with business and politics in a large way, and at the same 
time preserving his idealism and his efforts to reform the so- 
cial conditions. 

“Mother Goose Annotated for Schools,” by Clara Austin 
Winslow, is a satire on certain features of modern text-books. 

“The Use of It,” by Edward Boltwood, giving the trained 
nurse’s struggle with the hardships of her profession, and her 
final justification of it to herself. 

“The Camp of the Good Fairy,” by Mary R. S. Andrews, 
an out-of-doors story of the Canadian woods in which “ Bob” 
reappears. 


’ 


The frontispiece of St. Nicholas for Fourth month is a half- 
tone reproduction from a Copley print of “ Dorothy,” as win- 
some a little lass as ever sat for her picture. The original por- 
trait was by Lydia Field Emmett. There are two Robinson 
Crusoe articles, “ The Author of ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’” by W. B. 
Northrop, and “ Robinson Crusoe’s Island Two Hundred Years 
Later,” by Francis Arnold Collins. Fourth month 26th will be 
the one hundred and seventy-third anniversary of Daniel 
Defoe’s death, a fact which gives especial interest to the uke- 
ness of the author reproduced from a copperplate portrait in 
the British Museum. Several photographs, made a few months 
ago by some Chilean warship officers, and now published for 
the first time in the United States, illustrate the articles, 
showing the familiar scenes of Crusoe’s shipwreck, his cave and 
his lookout, the tablet erected in memory of Alexander Sel- 
kirk, ete. 

Stories in the number are many and varied in interest. 
“ Four Little Girls and Their Four Little Stories ” is a Western 
idyl from the pen of Joaquin Miller. “Wanted” is a jolly, 
helpful story for boys by Margaret Vandegrift; “ What Befell 
Prince Snapsandsnails” is an old-fashioned fairy story, and 
“A Visit to a Colorado Glacier” is an account of the only 
known glacier in the interior of this country. Tudor Jenks 
tells “About Old Ink-stands,” and Margaret Jackson brings 
“The Little Duke of Dorset ” near to the girls and boys of to- 
day. 

This number seems more than usually rich in pictures and 
in jolly verse. The departments are, as usual, almost the best 
of the feast. 


The editorial matter in the Fourth month Southern Work- 
man (published by the Hampton Institute Press) takes up 
the charge of “ Blairism” made by several prominent papers 
against the principal of the Hampton School. Interesting sug- 
gestions are made in regard to negro initiative; and Southern 
points of view, as expressed by Southerners themselves, re- 
ceive discriminating comment. 

An important article on “ Ethics in Primary Education ” is 
contributed to this issue by Superintendent Phillips, of the 
city schools of Birmingham, Ala. Along quite different lines 
is an illustrated paper describing the successful attempts of the 
government to civilize the Eskimos by training them in the 
care and use of reindeer, and one on the settlement of the 
Canadian Northwest. Perhaps the most valuable contribution 
is a sociological study of the negroes of St. Louis by Lilian 
Brandt, of the Associated Charities, New York. The beneficent 
and much-needed work of an oculist among the Indians is de- 
scribed by Walter C. Roe, of Mohonk Lodge, Oklahoma, and a 
sketch is given of an absolutely unique cradle basket made by 
the Poma Indians. Other articles of interest are Part II. of 
a biographical paper on Pushkin by Prof. Scarborough, of Wil- 
berforce University, and an account of the negro schools and 
colleges of North Carolina by a school visitor of the General 
Education Board. 


The three topics in the news of the past month—the North- 
ern Securities decision, the first steps in the construction of the 
Panama Canal, and the progress of the war in the Far East— 


are comprehensively treated in the Review of Reviews for 
Fourth month. In addition to the editorial summaries, Walter 
Wellman sketches the personnel of the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission, which has just sailed for Panama, and outlines the 
successive stages of its work. Dr. E. J. Dillon, the well-known 
English correspondent and writer on Russian affairs, discusses 
the question, “ Has Russia any Strong Man?” Dr. G. Fred- 
erick Wright contributes a paper on “ Russia’s Civilizing Work 
in Asia,” and there are brief summaries of “ Russian Opinion 
on American ‘ Meddling’ in the Far East,” and “ What the 
People Read in Russia,” besides ten pages in the department 
of “Leading Articles of the Month” made up from current 
discussions of the Russo- Japanese war in the leading Euro- 
pean reviews. Other noteworthy articles in this number are: 
“American Literary Influence Abroad,” by Charles A. L. Reed; 
“The Magnitude of American Benefactions,” by George J. 
Hagar; “The Yeliow-Pine Lumber Industry in the South,” by 
W. Watson Davis; “ School Gardens in Great Cities,” by Helen 
C. Bennett; “A Garden City in England,” by William H. Tol- 
man; and “A Model Industrial Village,” by F. H. Stead. 


The Century for Fourth month contains “ The Fights of the 
Fur Companies,” a chapter of adventure in the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, illustrated; “Sincerity and Love,” by Maurice Maeter- 
lineck; “ The Blackfoot Spirit Land,” illustrated; “ Villas near 
tome,” illustrated by Edith Wharton; “Spring at the 
Villa Conti; ” “'The Youth of Washington ” told in the form 
of an autobiography,” by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, with portrait of 
Dr. Mitchell from the painting by John 8S. Sargent, decorations 
by Mills Thompson; Luis de Morale’s “ Madonna of the Little 
Bird ” (Old Spanish Masters), engraved on wood by Timothy 
Cole; “Landmarks of Poe in Richmond,” Charles Marshall 
Graves, with pictures by Harry Fenn, after photographs, and 
portraits; “ Protozoa and Disease; ” “ The Great Siberian Rail- 
way,” from recent personal investigation, by James W. David- 
son, F.R.G.S., United States Consul at Antung, Manchuria; 
pictures from photographs, and map. 


The theme of Israel Zangwill’s new book (“ Merely Mary 
Am,” Macmillan Company, N. Y.) is slight and rather elusive. 
It is the study of certain changes wrought upon the character 
of Launcelot, aristocrat and idealist. Whether he means this 
character sketch to portray the inconsistencies and faults of 
the cultured classes which the humorous satire of one of the 
characters, Peter, would suggest, or whether he is condemning 
a destiny that crushes so many fine instincts, and grinds a 
genius to the level of a drudge, it would be hard to tell. Peter 
suggests that this is a practical world not made for dreamers. 

The style of the book is strong and simple. Now and then, 
as in the opening chapter, there are touches of exaggeration, 
bits of description which suggest the style of Dickens. 

The book evidences a strong hand and the easy grace of a 
master. It can only be curiously read for the moment, how- 
ever, and soon forgotten. 


Folks who are house-hunting will get some comfort from 
reading Harriet Prescott Spofford’s story, “A Soft Answer,” 
which has the place of honor in The Youth’s Companion of this 
week. 

Dr. W. J. Rolfe, the Shakespearian scholar and editor, con- 
tributes to this number “A Warwickshire Farmer in Shakes- 
peare’s Day.” The article describes the system of land tenure, 
and gives some account of agricultural methods and the life 
of the farmer in England three centuries ago. This will con- 
clude the series of articles on “Farming in Many Lands,” 
which has been appearing in The Companion during the last 
twelve weeks. 

A paper-bound edition at 25 cents may now be had of John 
Graham Brooks’ “The Social Unrest,” which appeared last 
year, and is a clear-sighted exposition of many current prob- 
lems and developments in the relations of labor and capital. 
(Maemillan Company, New York.) 


In their series of convenient little twenty-five-cent Pocket 
Classics, the Macmillan Company have issued the late Francis 
Pelgrave’s famous “Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics,” 
the choicest collection ever made of English poetry. 


The House of Representatives has ordered the printing of 
10,500 copies of a pamphlet on “General Directions for De- 
stroying Mosquitoes,” by Colonel W. C. Gorgas. Of these, 
8,000 copies go to the members of the House; 2,500 to the War 
Department.- Government Publications. 
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THE AB IDING REC ( ‘ORD. party issues, as such, in the discharge of the people’s business, 
does not appear in strict logic. Get the best, strongest, hon- 
A man of Nineveh wrote on bricks of clay, estest committee you can select, and in their deliberations 

Fire-tried and hardened, to preserve his fame; and discussions let the majority rule. But the time is not ripe 
3ut nothing of his record’s left to-day for that—-yet.—Christian Guardian (Toronto). 

To stir man’s praises or evoke his blame. 


A man of Memphis heaped great piles of stone, “PROP ‘Th SU VT RAD T . 
That memory of his deeds might never die; METEOROLOGICAL { M1) i ARY FOR THIRD 
3ut changing years that record have undone MONTH, 1904. 
And made it barren to the human eye. 


Mean barometer 
Highest barometer during the month, 5th .... 
Lowest barometer during the month, 11th 
Mean temperature 
Highest temperature during the month, 2 
Lowest temperature during the month, 5 
Mean of maximum temperatures 
Mean of minimum temperatures 
as ‘ iii Greatest daily range of temperature, 25th 
lO MY MOTHER. Least daily range of temperature, Ist 
ie = : ) aily re f ature 
Tis the sweet touch of little things fean daily range of temperature . 
oa ys ; Mean temperature of the Dew Point 
That starts the tears, 
ved Siteiens tan « taehenet Geb Mean relative humidity, per cent. 5 
oe Re nn a Total precipitation, rain and melted snow, inc hes eri 
han grief or fears. “ 
- : pod Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 1.17 inches 
The thought that thou art over-sea 
ae cae : of rain, on the 7th and 8th. 
Has lost its pang; . : : ae . 
: ; . Number of days on which .01 inch or more precipitation, 12. 
But when I hear an old-time song ; . : 3 
i“ Basdgcerans Aig Number of clear days 10, fair days 8, cloudy days 13. 
That thy voice sang, oe ° Ga} 1 ) . ys | 
¢ . Tt Prevailing direction ot the wind from northwest. Sleet on the 
Or happen on a bit of lace g ? 
a ts a llth and 2lst. 
That once was thine, 


A man of Galilee wrote on the sand, 

Sad-faced and thoughtful, recking not of fame; 
And, lo! the world still has His message, 

And nations know and reverence His name! 


—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 





A handkerchief thy fingers marked SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 
Then wallion + ong the bounds Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 56.5° on 
Of earth and sea, Mi 26th. . ; ’ . a 5th 
And memory breaks the flood-gates down Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., - on 5th. 

To spend an me witts aan Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 33.1 
Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 60.° on 25th. 
Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 20.° on 4th. 
a Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 34.2°. 

Mean of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 33.6°. 
PARTY OR NO PARTY. Note.—-The means of the daily maximum and minimum 
temperatures, 47.7° and 33.° respectively, give a monthly 
mean of 40.3°, which is 1.8° lower than the normal, and 
9.9° lower than during the corresponding month in 1903. 

The total amount of precipitation for the month, 3.78 inches, 
is 1.23 less than the normal, and 1.15 inches less than fell dur- 
ing Third month, 1903. 

Snow fell on the 5th, 11th, 14th, 15th, 18th, 27th. The total 
snowfall during the month 4.4 inches—2.2 inches of which fell 
on the 14th, and 1 inch on the 18th. Two inches of snow on 
the ground on the 15th: none at the end of the month. 


—Charloite Burgis De Forest, in Sunday School Times. 


Goldwin Smith told the Canadian Club, in an address before 
them, that it would be a good thing if parity politics were done 
away with, and the people’s representative es chosen to do the 
people’s business in Parliament, just as the directors of insti- 
tutions and corporations are chosen, on the ground, not of 
party at all, but of personal merit, integrity and aptitude for 
the discharge of the functions assigned them. And, assuredly, 
there is much to be said in favor of such a businesslike pre 
posal. In the last analysis, as we heard it acutely put by a 
speaker recently, a Government is simply a committee ap- adel ” 
pointed by the people to legislate for it, and an executive is , JoHN CoMLY, Observer. 
simply a chairman of that committee. And the necessity for Centennial Ave., Philadelphia, Third month 31st. 





CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. | Under joint care of Philadelphia Month- 


FIRST-DAY MEETINGS, PHILADELPHIA. | y —, of Green Street Month- | JT IS AMAITTER OF HEALTH 


Under care of Philadelphia Monthly | Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue. 
Meeting: Meeung for worship, 11 a.m., 7.30 p.m. 
Fiftéenth and Race Streets. | First-day School, 9.30 a.m. 
Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. First- isi , St et a 

. Friends will note that hereafter, when 
several meetings are announced in this 
column as occurring on the same date, 

| the date is not repeated.] 


day School, 11.30 a.m. 


Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave. 
Meeting for worship, 11 a.m. First- 


awe Sha ‘ 2 
day School, 10 a.m. 4th mo. 9 (7th-day). 


Under the care of Green Street Monthly New York E Monthly Meeting at 
Meeting: Schermerhorn Street, Brooklyn, at 2.30 
. : " : -m. 

Fourth and Green Streets. P 


Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. Annual meeting of Salem First-day 


School Union at Mickleton, N. J., at 10 

a.m. Subject for discussion: “ What 

Material should be used by the teacher 

tor instruction at the critical First-day 

Frankford School age, that is, from 15 to 20?” A 
; , cordial invitation extended to all. 


Germantown. 


Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. First- 
day School, 9.30 a.m. 


Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. First- 

day School, 9.25 a.m. 4th mo. 10 (1st-day) 

. ; The Visiting Committee of Salem 
Fair Hill. 


| 
Quarterly Meeting will attend the meet- | Absolutely Pure 


Meeting tor wors hip, 3.30 p.m. First- ing at Mullica Hill at 10 a.m 


_day School, 2 p.m. (Continued on vane iii.) THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 





